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the cultural field, by the temporary hospitality they offered to Russia's most renowned scientific and artistic institutions. This by-product of the War is likely to have its historical results long after the end of hostilities.
(/) LOCAL OPPOSITIONS TO SOVIET FEDERALISM
The political regime of the U.S.S.R. is highly centralised, and in its methods dictatorial. Whether such a regime can be regarded as federalist at all depends, in a very high degree, on the evaluation of the forces against which oppressive measures are applied. The critics of Soviet nationality policy identify these oppressed forces with local nationalism as such, so far as the latter aspires to more than the mere use of its mother tongue and aims at real self-government. The Soviet does not deny that the national forms which it recognises are merely varying moulds for one, and in essentials an homogenous, socialist content. But it will add that it regards a variety of such national forms and a blossoming of national cultures x as essential for the development of at least the first stages of the future socialist society. What is oppressed is merely bourgeois nationalism, such as the use of national feelings for sectional aims by those social groups which it was an essential aim of the Bolshevist revolution to overcome. The simplest way to verify these contradictory statements is to compare the material content of the complaints of non-Russian critics of the U.S.S.R. with the contentions of the Soviet as regards their character.
The first and probably the largest group of these complaints is directed at the socialist transformation of economics, and (in view of the social structure of most of the non-Russian nationalities) especially of agriculture. The collectivisation of agriculture in the whole U.S.S.R. with its predominantly peasant population was the outcome of a sharp social struggle, in which the policy of the government was opposed by large strata of the population, and even by a section within the ruling party. Within all those non-Russian territories which had not as yet a strong indigenous working class, and especially among those nationalities, such as the Volga Germans, where the well-to-do peasant played a larger part than in the average Russian village, the collectivisation of agriculture was bound to be felt by the interests threatened as not only sectional, but also national oppression. There was nothing unexpected in the alliance
1 Stalin, op. cit., p. 228.